THE   CHRISTIAN   HERITAGE
Clerical Support of Intellectual Life
In the early decades of American experience the clergy, whose duties were multiple and pressing, were the leading representatives of intellectual interests. Some acted as physicians and legal advisers, others taught the young. A surprising number found time to write theological tracts or treatises that stimulated the development of printing presses in the colonies and frequently elicited praise from their colleagues in the Old World. In the later seventeenth century and especially in the eighteenth, when the colonial population became more numerous and society more complex, intellectual functions were more frequently divided and specialized. But even at the end of the colonial era the clergy continued to be a force as intellectual leaders.
This leadership was well exemplified by the role of the clergy in the development of the colonial colleges. Anglican, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches alike insisted on a trained clergy, and hence provision had to be made for their higher' education. Harvard and Yale provided the necessary facilities for the New England Congregationalists; the College of New Jersey (Princeton) and the "log colleges" that sprang up in the mid-eighteenth century in the Middle Colonies existed for the Presbyterians, Queens College (Rutgers) for the Dutch Reformed churches, and the College of William and Mary and King's College (Columbia) for the Anglicans. It is true that in Philadelphia, where the Quakers repudiated the need for a trained clergy, a college was launched in 1741 that in some measure represented secular interests; but the other colonial colleges were all founded to give ecclesiastical training. The clergy provided these colleges, including the College of Philadelphia, with the main body of their faculties; and even at the end of the colonial period, when secular interests were stronger than they were a hundred years earlier, many college students were planning a ministerial career.
Intellectual leadership of the clergy wasf also evident in the support they gave to higher learning outside college halls. The Calvinist, Lutheran, and Anglican clergy in the Middle and Southern Colonies frequently befriended natural science and almost always supported classical knowledge and culture. The learning of the New England clergy is proverbial. In his erudite study, The New England Mind, Perry Miller has